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challenged; that the Government is unfair which put him
in the position where he has to choose; that he is justified
in seeking ministers prepared, like Sir Robert Peel in
1834, to accept responsibility for a change in policy;
that the obsolescence of prerogative does not mean its
destruction; all these are the familiar arguments of a
party with its back to the wall. Their implication is none
the less the clear one that what it chooses to call an
emergency must be settled by a procedure not applicable
to its own policies when in power. That is not a thesis
likely to commend itself to a Government which has
been given authority to translate its principles into action.
It arises, of course, from the situation I have already
discussed in dealing with the changed relation of parties
in the post-war epoch. So long, I have argued, as they
were agreed upon "fundamentals," they could afford, in
Lord Balfour's phrase, to "bicker safely"; their quarrels
have only twice, since 1832, touched the ultimate con-
ventions of the Constitution. The power of the Monarchy
did not, save on those occasions, need to be invoked
because neither side needed to have a view of its extent
in order to carry its-policies into operation. Contingently,
at least, this is no longer the case- The whole trend of
social and economic evolution since the war has brought
into discussion the foundations of social organization. To
take a wide view of the royal authority is to invoke it as a
weapon capable at least of postponing, and perhaps of
preventing, any change in the nature of those founda-
tions. There is no reason to doubt that the prerogative of
the King seems to men both of eminence and experience
in politics above all a means of delaying the coming of
Socialism. They believe, no doubt quite sincerely, that
Socialism is a synonym for national disaster, They look,
therefore, to the King to' save the nation from its conse-
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